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PORTRAIT OF MARGARET FULLER 

BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 



Sarah Margaret Fuller, Marchioness Ossoli, 
brought the thrill of life wherever she went, though she 
was often only half alive herself. As a child, from 1820 
to 1830, she stirred her Cambridge playmates. As a 
teacher and talker, she stirred the transcendental circles of 
Boston. As a writer in New York, she moved men and 
women with her soul more than with her pen. She went 
to Italy in the forties, and the Italians loved her and one 
of them made her a marchioness and a mother. Then the 
stormy deep engulfed her, as it did Shelley. 

Mrs. Cheney, writing in 1902, fifty years after Mar- 
garet's death, says: " She is the woman of America who is 
moulding the lives and the characters of her country- 
women more than any other. It is for her that in the new 
West, which she was among the first to understand, the 
women's clubs are named, and both in the East and West 
audiences gladly listen to all that can be told of her." I 
wonder if this is as true today as it was then. 

The best way to understand Margaret will be to an- 
alyze her in three distinct phases, to unfold, as it were, one 
wrapping after another, until we reach the essential secret 
of her heart. And first we should see her in that social 
contact with others which, at any rate in the earlier part 
of her life, was her ambition and her despair. No one has 
striven harder than she to accomplish in human relations 
what those who strive hardest recognize most clearly, in 
the end, to be impossible. 

As a woman, if we are to consider her socially, we must 
begin by thinking of her appearance. She had a passionate 
longing to be beautiful; but apparently no one thought 
her so. She was rather short, rather heavy, had a lofty 
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but not attractive carriage, opened and shut her eyes oddly, 
poised her head oddly. Emerson says that at first she 
" made a disagreeable impression on most persons . . . 
to such an extreme that they did not wish to be in the same 
room with her." She grew aware of this with time, though 
perhaps she did not wholly understand the causes. " I 
made up my mind," she says, " to be bright and ugly." 

She was bright enough, but there was too much mak- 
ing up the mind about it, and it did not please strangers, 
nor even, in the early days, people who knew her well. A 
tradition of intense dislike still surrounds her name for 
many who can never get over it. Horace Mann, suggest- 
ing a popular impression about her family, said that " she 
had the disagreeableness of forty Fullers " ; and certainly 
at times she did appear to concentrate a large dose of the 
unattractive. " To the multitude she was a haughty and 
supercilious person," says one who admired and loved her. 
However much she may have prized attention and ap- 
plause, she would not stoop for them. It is doubtful 
whether the records of history show a woman who began 
life by declaring, to herself and others, a larger and more 
sweeping sense of her own power and importance. Her 
mighty and four-square egotism teased the shy and self- 
distrustful Hawthorne till he had immortalized it in the 
Zenobia of the Blithedale Romance. It disconcerted the 
grave Emerson. It annoyed Lowell, " A very foolish, con- 
ceited woman." It amused Horace Greeley, who was not 
without his own fair share of the same quality. But noth- 
ing can equal Margaret's words about herself. " There 
are also in every age a few in whose lot the mean- 
ing of that age is concentrated. I feel that I am one of 
those persons in my age and sex. I feel chosen among 
women." And again, " I now know all the people worth 
knowing in America, and I find no intellect comparable to 
my own." She was fully developed and mature when she 
said this, and I do not know where you can surpass it. 

To be sure, more think these things than say them, and 
we must accredit Margaret with a royal candor which is 
not without charm. She said what she thought about her- 
self, and she said what she thought about others right to 
their faces. Those who were large enough came to appre- 
ciate the spirit in which she did it. But many were not 
large enough, and her best friends admit that she com- 
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bined candor with a singular and unfortunate tactlessness. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Margaret 
nursed, or wished to nurse, her self-esteem in private. I 
have said that she sought society. She did, and with the 
wish to dominate and control it, to be the leader, if any- 
thing at all. She " had an immense appetite for social in- 
tercourse," says one who knew her intimately, and she 
threw herself into this, as into every thing, with the furious 
ardor which she herself understood so well. " There is 
no modesty or moderation in me." Wherever she came, 
she wished to lead, and to dominate whomsoever she met. 
Yield to her, and she would love you — if she thought you 
worth while. Resist her, and you became an object'of in- 
terest, whether she thought you worth while or not. 

The means she used to ensnare and captivate were as 
varied as they were startling. She would adapt herself to 
every one, be all things to all men and women, if the fancy 
seized her. Persuasion was just as much at her command 
as force. Read her own autobiographical story, Mari- 
ana, with its extraordinary account of her attempts as a 
child at boarding-school to control and dominate her fel- 
low pupils; the arts and wiles and deceptions she cun- 
ningly practised, only to overthrow her influence in the 
end by her impatient haughtiness and eccentricity. She 
had, she says of herself, " the same power of excitement 
that is described in the spinning dervishes of the East." 
Like them, she would spin until all around her were giddy, 
while her own brain, instead of being disturbed, was ex- 
cited to great action. Read, also, Emerson's description 
of the means she used to overcome his original prejudice: 

She studied my tastes, piqued and amused me, challenged frank- 
ness by frankness, and did not conceal the good opinion of me she 
brought with her, nor her wish to please. She was curious to know 
my opinions and experiences. Of course, it was impossible long to 
hold out against such urgent assault. 

So others found it besides Emerson. For it must be 
recognized that this singular creature, who had such a 
power of making enemies and arousing distaste, had also 
such immense mental and spiritual resources that her talk 
was admired and her society sought by the wisest and wit- 
tiest persons who came near her. To begin with, she had 
a belief in conversation, its delights and possibilities, 
which seems pathetic to those who have pursued the ideal 
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of it through an Odyssey of failure. She loved to talk, to 
make others talk, even to try to make others talk. It must 
be confessed that, by universal testimony, she had an ex- 
traordinary power of stimulation, of taking what seemed 
to be dull clods and making hearts of them. Madame Ar- 
conati wrote Emerson that she had never known a woman 
with a mind plus vivifiant. The word seems final. Her 
soul touched others and made them live. 

All records of these wonderful talkers, all attempts to 
transmit them to posterity, are more or less unsuccessful. 
But Margaret has been fortunate in her interpreters. They 
rarely note her words, but, wisely, the impression she made 
upon them. And we find it easy to gather what her power 
of adaptation was in different surroundings. For in- 
stance, Horace Greeley found her serious, in the main. 
" She could be joyous and even merry; but her usual man- 
ner, while with us, was one of grave thought, absorption 
in noble deeds, and in paramount aspirations." How dif- 
ferent is Emerson's picture I He does not, indeed, deny 
the gravity. She could and would talk with ravishing 
earnestness, and with a frankness, as from man to man, 
which no man could excel. But what sudden and surpris- 
ing changes from gravity to mirth, what echoing gayety, 
what swift and stinging satire, what instant gift of adjust- 
ment to the call of circumstances. Again, he says of her 
power over those she met: " Of personal influence, speak- 
ing strictly, — an efflux, that is, purely of mind and char- 
acter, — excluding all effects of power, wealth, fashion, 
beauty, or literary fame, — she had an extraordinary de- 
gree. I think more than any person I have known." That 
this could be said of one who had the exceptional elements 
of repulsion noted in the beginning of this portrait shows 
that we are dealing with a soul of unusual and fascinating 
interest. 

Nor was Margaret's power over the hearts of others 
merely an external, temporary, and social one. She could 
not only startle and stimulate: where she chose, she could 
inspire profound and lasting attachment. " I at least," 
says Colonel Higginson, "have never known any woman 
who left behind an affection so deep and strong. It is now 
thirty years since her death, and there is scarcely a friend 
of hers who does not speak of her with as warm a devo- 
tion as if she had died yesterday." During a part of her 
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life Margaret was a teacher. She taught in various schools 
and in different places. Under her teaching should also 
be included her curious attempt to combine the methods 
of Greek academies and French salons in the public as- 
semblies, held in Boston, which she called " Conversa- 
tions." It would be easy to cite abundant ridicule of these 
latter performances. Miss Martineau and many others 
found them terribly pedantic, and the element of pedantry 
was not lacking in them. Yet it is incontestable that those 
who came most under Margaret's influence, either in this 
way or in her more formal teaching, found an inspiration 
that lasted them for life. 

And all this adoration was not dumb, remote, or incap- 
able of personal transference. What strikes one most of 
all in Margaret's relation to her fellows is her unusual 
faculty of eliciting confession from the most varying 
sources. One does not commonly expect this in persons of 
such pronounced and self-assertive temperament; but it 
cannot be denied in her. Emerson was immensely im- 
pressed by it. " She drew her companions to surprising 
confessions." 

Especially she was " the interpreter and savior of 
women," says Mrs. Cheney, " for there was no question- 
ing, no suffering that had not passed through the alembic 
of her imagination and thought, if not of her actual ex- 
perience. . . . The largeness of her life and thought 
made her a great helper." 

II 

With this largeness of life and thought we may pass 
from Margaret's social and external relations with others 
to the inner activity of her intelligence. It may be said at 
once that hers was not so much a logically creative mind. 
But her intellect was keen, vivid, illuminating, dashed 
right into the heart of a subject or a person, plucked out 
the essential nucleus for herself and others to behold, and 
then passed on. She abhorred prejudice and convention, 
wanted the primal elements of things, even things dis- 
tressing and hateful. " With her," she said of a friend, 
" I can talk of anything. She is like me. She is able 
to look facts in the face." She had a splendid analytical 
power, which shows more in brief touches from casual writ- 
ings than in her formal works. Thus, of a conversation 
with Emerson : " He is a much better companion than for- 
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merly, — for once he would talk obstinately through the 
walk, but now we can be silent and see things together." 
Or more generally, " We need to hear the excuses men 
make to themselves for their worthlessness." 

As is natural and unavoidable, with a person who has 
this gift of analysis, she applied it first of all, and 
constantly, to herself. She felt that she accom- 
plished little and got nowhere, and this recogni- 
tion is the surest mark of her power. " I know lit- 
tle about the mystery of . life, and far less in myself 
than in others." Yet she probed and probed, with inex- 
haustible, quiet, curious diligence, and she is not one of the 
least profitable of the anatomizcrs of soul. Again and 
again she speaks of herself with quiet detachment, judg- 
ing her own character and conduct, good and evil, exactly 
as if she were appraising somebody else. 

It is in connection with the profound study of her own 
nature as well as of the nature of others that we should 
consider her interesting and elaborate theories of self-de- 
velopment, self-culture, constant spiritual progress. In this 
she was no doubt greatly influenced by Goethe, who was 
more of a force in her mental life than any other figure 
of the past. It is easy to make fun of such deliberate pre- 
occupation with oneself and most of us will maintain that 
action rather than reflection is the true means of self-de- 
velopment. The greater part of Hawthorne's savage and 
absurdly exaggerated attack on Margaret is based upon a 
ludicrous over-estimate of her attempts to revolutionize 
herself. 

It was such an awful joke, that she should have resolved — in all 
sincerity, no doubt — to make herself the greatest, wisest, best woman 
of the age. And to that end she set to work on her strong, heavy, 
unpliable, and, in many respects defective and evil nature, and adorned 
it with a mosaic of admirable qualities, such as she chose to possess; 
putting in here a splendid talent and there a moral excellence, and 
polishing each separate piece, and the whole together, till it seemed 
to shine afar and dazzle all who saw it. She took credit to herself 
for having been her own Redeemer, if not her own Creator. 

No one who has carefully studied Margaret's own let- 
ters or other writings, or the testimony of those who knew 
her best, will for a moment accept seriously either these 
or any other of Hawthorne's severe strictures for more than 
an outburst of ill-temper. No two characters could have 
been more different than Hawthorne's and Margaret's ; or, 
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if they had some points of resemblance, they would have 
clashed on those resemblances more than on their differ- 
ences. As to the self-culture, too elaborate theories in this 
line have again and again defeated themselves in their most 
intelligent and conscientious exponents. Margaret came 
to see this in the end. Yet it cannot be denied that no effort 
was ever more conscientious than hers. Nor can it be 
denied that the effort was intelligently controlled and that 
it effected probably as much as has ever been effected by 
any human being. The constitutional disagreeableness 
which I have suggested in beginning this study diminished 
constantly with the progress of years. The narrowness of 
egotism, largely fostered in youth by seclusion and excess- 
ive reading, yielded more and more to the mellowing in- 
fluences of wider contact with humanity. In her own noble 
phrase, she " unlearned contempt; " and what positive and 
negative advancement are summed up in the earnest motto, 
which she adopted in her youth and clung to always, how- 
ever differently she may have come to interpret it : " Very 
early I knew that the only object in life was to grow." 

It is hardly necessary to say that Margaret's theories of 
culture included much more than mere book-learning. Yet 
her achievements in this line were remarkable. Or per- 
haps I should say that her powers were even more remark- 
able than her achievements. She could grasp the mean- 
ing of a book swiftly, fit it to its place in the great scheme 
of thought and spiritual movement, then hasten to some- 
thing else, perhaps quite different, and accomplish the same 
result with equal ease and equal sureness. To her, and 
more and more as she grew older, books were but the in- 
terpreters of life, and her keenest and most thoughtful 
study was given to the hearts of men. 

But the most interesting thing about her studies, as about 
all her pursuits, is the passion with which she threw her- 
self into them. There were moments of spiritual exalta- 
tion and enthusiasm. " I am living like an angel, and I 
don't know how to get down." But these times were paid 
for in exhaustion and depression and disgust. " I never 
can do well more than one thing at a time, and the least 
thing costs me so much thought and feeling; others have 
no idea of it." Above all, she lived in perpetual distraction. 
A thousand cares were ever crowding upon her ; and when 
it was not external cares, it was spiritual vexations and 
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questions and perplexities. So she struggled onward in a 
constant turmoil of effort and aspiration; and if her men- 
tal kingdom was in some respects ill-coordinated and ill- 
regulated, at least she was always mentally alive. 

Alive, too, in other aspects of spiritual sensibility, be- 
sides the merely intellectual. In painting and music, as in 
thought, what strikes one is rather the effort and passion of 
her appreciation than its amplitude and security. She 
touched the great artists widely and sought and fought to 
make their achievement part of her soul, but she never 
seems to have entered quite fully into their calm perfec- 
tion. The same is true of religion. It is interesting and 
often pathetic, to see her humble, earnest desire for the pas- 
sion of the mystic and the Christian hope. " My mind 
often burns with thoughts on these subjects and I long to 
pour out my soul to some person of superior calmness and 
strength and fortunate in more accurate knowledge. I 
should feel such a quieting reaction. But generally I think 
it is best I should go through these conflicts alone." She 
went through many of them and they resulted in the formu- 
lation of the curious Credo, not printed until very recently, 
which aims at a precision of definition such as neither 
Emerson nor Goethe would ever have attempted. Doc- 
trinally it has little interest. As throwing psychological 
light on Margaret it has much, for example, in the splendid 
and characteristic phrase, " For myself, I believe in Christ 
because I can do without him." 

But the charm of Margaret's sensibility and depth of 
spiritual emotion shows much better in simpler things than 
in these more pretentious regions of art and thought. She 
felt the natural world with peculiar solemnity and intensity. 
This is evident in her own curious account of the experi- 
ence of being lost alone for a whole night amid the High- 
land mountains. It is much more evident in briefer refer- 
ences to New England woods and flowers and fields. You 
could not find a better antidote to Hawthorne's harsh judg- 
ment than this delicate picture of open-air life: 

Many, many sweet little things would I tell you, only they are so 
very little. I feel just now as if I could live and die here. I am out in 
the open air all the time except about two hours in the early morn- 
ing. And now the moon is fairly gone late in the evening. While she 
was here, we staid out, too. Everything seems sweet here, so homely, 
so kindly; the old people chatting so contentedly, the young men and 
girls laughing together in the fields— not vulgarly, but in the true kins- 
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folk way — little children singing in the house and beneath the berry- 
bushes. 

When one reads these things, one wonders why Mar- 
garet did not leave a greater name in actual literature, why 
her very numerous writings are not more read to-day. 

Ill 

We have yet to uncover Margaret's heart, to pass deeper 
from her social and worldly aspect and her intellectual and 
literary interests to the passion and the struggle of the 
woman. 

To begin with, she was a lover, always a lover, even 
from her childhood. In her own family, her father, stern 
like herself with Puritan self-restraint, though he was 
proud of her and taught her and developed her, did not 
give her all the tenderness she needed. How much she 
needed it appears in the passionate words she wrote long 
after his death : " I recollect how deep the anguish, how 
deeper still the want, with which I walked alone in hours 
of childish passion and called for a Father, after saying the 
word a hundred times." The same depth of tenderness she 
gave in full measure to her brothers and sisters. 

And the tenderness was not mere sentiment, but showed 
in practical action. Mr. Fuller's death left his family much 
cramped financially, and Margaret was forced to deny her- 
self, and did deny herself without hesitation, the spiritual 
opportunities she so much craved, that her brothers and 
sisters might have proper education and advantages. She 
taught the younger children, she did the mending and the 
cooking, she took care of her mother, who was often ill, 
and of her grandmother, who was so always. 

She was not only a zealous manager, but a prudent and 
intelligent one. She understood extremely well the value 
of money, knew how to husband it, and how to spend it so 
as to make it go furthest and buy most. She supplied her 
brothers with caution, yet with wide liberality, considering 
her limitations. Above all, she stinted herself that she 
might give, not only in her family but far without. Even 
the bitter words wrung from her in the anguish of the last 
miserable years show only what her generosity had been 
and what we are sure it was still. " My love for others had 
turned against me. I had given to other sufferers what I 
now needed for myself so deeply, so terribly ; I shall never 
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again be perfectly, be religiously generous; I understand 
why others are not. I am worse than I was." 

And her human tenderness extended far beyond her own 
family. We have seen that she wanted to be admired and 
praised and worshiped. She wanted to be loved, also; 
and perhaps this was really at the root of the less commend- 
able instinct. Amid all the popularity and social compli- 
ment, she keenly appreciated what affection was, just com- 
mon affection. " Around my path how much humble love 
has flowed." She wanted to give love, too, as well as get 
it. She knew at all times of her life that aching emptiness 
which only an overpowering devotion can fill. Do we not 
get a glimpse of it in the quiet words describing one con- 
tact with youth and beauty? " She was a lovely child 
then, and happy, but my heart ached, and I lived in just 
the way I do now." 

Nothing throws more light on this human craving than 
Margaret's relation with the good Emerson. They sought 
and admired each other, and got and gave much. But 
Emerson, who so abounded in kindness, was perhaps some- 
what limited in the blind longings of the heart. He speaks 
of " the romantic sacrifice and ecstatic fusion " of Margar- 
et's friendships, with a humorous acceptance of incompre- 
hension. Margaret herself complains of his coldness, of his 
incapacity for the highest surrender. " He met men, not 
as a brother, but as a critic." And it would be amusing, if 
it were not pathetic, to see her dissatisfaction reflected in 
Emerson's account of it. She called his friendship com- 
mercial, he says, felt that he could not prize affection unless 
it chattered, weighed love by what he got from it only. He 
quotes her very words : " The deepest love that ap- 
proached you was, in your eyes, nothing but a magic lan- 
tern, always bringing out pretty shows of life." Some of us 
today feel too keenly what Margaret meant. But, all the 
same, how noble and beautiful is the humility of Emer- 
son's comment: "As I did not understand the discontent 
then — of course, I cannot now." 

The question naturally arises, how about love with 
Margaret in the ordinary sense, how about her relations 
with men who were not simply friends and philosophers? 
In her earlier years there is no definite trace of anything 
of the sort. She had few of the attractions which draw 
young men and none of the coquetry which seeks to draw 
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them. Her youthful letters and reminiscences do not indi- 
cate any affection, requited or unrequited. Then, in 1844, 
when she was well over thirty, she fell in love with a bril- 
liant member of the Jewish race, and for a year she kept 
up a correspondence with him, which has been printed by 
Mrs. Howe, and which shows Margaret as deeply and sen- 
timentally in love as any school girl. 

It is true that the old egotism still hangs about her. Her 
dead companion is the first she " ever had who could feel 
every little shade of life and beauty as exquisitely as my- 
self." But she relishes even the shock to egotism which 
comes with the self-abandonment of this new tenderness. 
She finds a strange thrill of pleasure in the lover's admoni- 
tion, " You must be a fool, little girl." She indulges in all 
the fantastic freaks of amorous imagination, the ardor for 
an impossible union, the frantic questionings, the idle self- 
tormentings — not one of the old, well-known symptoms is 
missing. And to complete all, she assumes, as usual, that 
they are first known to her. As the gay French comedy 
puts it, En voila encore une qui croit avoir invente I'amour. 

Yet even these love-letters, earnest as they are, genuine 
as they are, and most important in the light they throw 
upon Margaret's character, are not wholly free from a sug- 
gestion of literature. When the infatuation is over, her 
characteristic comment is, " I shall write a sketch of it and 
turn the whole to account in a literary way, since the affec- 
tions and ideal hopes are so unproductive." There had 
been more head than heart in the matter and to touch the 
deepest emotions of her nature required a different temper- 
ament from that of the brilliant Jew. After a few months' 
sojourn in Italy, she found such a temperament, certainly 
very different, in the Marquis Ossoli, whom she married se- 
cretly at the close of the year 1847. Judgments about Os- 
soli are somewhat varying. The utter brutality of Haw- 
thorne's comment defeats itself and suggests some obscure 
ground of prejudice. According to him, the marquis had 
no claim even to good-breeding, let alone intelligence, " In 
short, half an idiot, and without any pretensions to be a gen- 
tleman," and Margaret married him simply from curiosity 
and weariness. Such an extreme statement cannot stand a 
moment against other evidence. It is clear that Margaret's 
husband was not literary or a scholar. She had doubt- 
less seen quite enough of that sort of gentry in her varied 
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career. But there is no doubt that he was a high-minded, 
dignified gentleman, and that he was devoted to her with 
an attachment, which, coming from a temperament like 
his, is in itself strong testimony to the nobleness of her 
character. As for the ever-increasing depth and tender- 
ness of her regard for him, it is apparent whenever she 
mentions his name. She was nearly forty years old, she 
had been through a wide variety of emotional experiences, 
she knew the human heart, and here she had found one 
whose grave earnestness and loyal affection could be count- 
ed upon in every trial. " Simple, true, delicate, and retir- 
ing," she calls him, in well-weighed words; and adds 
" while some of my friends have thought me exacting, Os- 
soli has outgone my expectations in the disinterestedness, 
the uncompromising bounty, of his every action." 

Then she became a mother, and yet one more profound 
chamber of her heart was opened. She had always loved 
children and had had a peculiar power of drawing their 
confidence, as that of their elders. She longed for mother- 
hood ; " My heart was too suffocated without a child of my 
own." Yet she longed with an unusual and beautiful hu- 
mility: " I am too rough and blurred an image of the Crea- 
tor, to become a bestower of life." When her son was born, 
she seemed almost to forget her existence in his. Her brain 
was all plans for rearing and guiding and helping him. His 
illness shakes her faith more than anything else had ever 
done before. His health and gayety make her gay when 
all is troubled around her. 

For these strange new experiences had come to her in 
a troubled world. Her husband was thickly concerned in 
the Italian revolution, and she herself gave all her natural 
ardor to the coming of a new era in the country she had 
loved and known so well. As battles were fought and men 
were wounded and suffering, she visited the hospitals, com- 
forted the dying, cheered and tended the long and solitary 
hours of recovery. " A mild saint and ministering angel, 
that seems to have been the impression made by her at 
Rome upon those who knew her well," writes a friend. 

It will be asked, where was the old Margaret, the disa- 
greeable Margaret, the harsh, dominating, self-willed ego- 
tism? Not wholly dead, doubtless. She herself says, " In 
the foundation of my character, in my aims, I am always 
the same." So are we all. But at least her heart had been 
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immensely changed and modified by love and pity. She had 
suffered in life far more than she had enjoyed, she says, and 
suffering changes all hearts one way or the other. Ambi- 
tion? She still cherishes it in a manner, still hopes to be a 
great writer, plans a history of the noble doings in Italy, 
which was lost with her, to the regret of many. Self-cul- 
ture, all the fine Goethean theories? Oh, perhaps she has 
them ; but she has at last come to know the great secret, that 
the height of self-culture is to forget culture and to forget 
self; that he that loseth his life shall find it. And in the 
pity of her struggle with health, struggle with narrow cir- 
cumstances, struggle with war and the ruins of war, — her 
courage almost ebbs away in a languishing cry: " Yesl I am 
weary, and faith soars and sings no more. Nothing is left 
good of me except at the bottom of the heart a melting 
tenderness." Surely a strange utterance from the haughty 
spirit of earlier years. 

So the high Italian dream was over. There was nothing 
left for Margaret and her husband among his people. And 
her thoughts turned again to home. She would go back to 
America, would strive once more to gain recognition of her 
powers, aiming rather at others' profit than at her own. She 
accepted the task, made such preparations as she could. But 
her heart was heavy, weighed down with undue, unreason- 
able fear. Everything connected with her journey seemed 
to turn into sad omen, or so she read it in her doubting soul. 
At the very last moment the foreboding was so heavy that 
she found it diffcult to force herself to go on board the ves- 
sel. She did so, and all her fears were realized. She passed 
the Atlantic safely, only to be wrecked on Fire Island 
beach, in July, 1850. We need not analyze the extensive 
investigations and confused narratives of the final disaster. 
It is enough to know that Margaret perished with her hus- 
band and child, as she would have wished. 

It was a pathetic, tragic end to a tragic career. We cer- 
tainly cannot say that Margaret's life was wasted, when 
we appreciate her immense influence upon her contempo- 
raries and those who came after her. Yet it does not seem 
as if her achievement matched her powers. She was a wo- 
man of marvellous complexity, like all women, and all 
men; and her complexity strikes you with tenfold force be- 
cause she went out like a candle when a window is suddenly 
opened into great night. Gamaliel BRADFORD. 



